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To the GENTLEMEN of the CommITTER 
for conducting the unde Lec- 
ture at the Old Jewry. 


N performance of my promiſe, J preſent to you a diſcourſe, 
which has really nothing to recommeud it, but very plain, 
very common- place, though very important, truth. This latter 
conſideration is ſufficient to reconcile me to the publication of it, 
and even to take from me the right of refuſing it. Iwill not, 
however, campliment my fortitude ſo far as to affect that, in 
complying with your requeſt, I have had to conquer the dread 
of criticiſm. I run no riſks ; ¶I feel no fears; having neither 
the ingratitude to doubt, that thoſe, who have always heard me 
with indulgence, will, with equal indulgence, read me; nor the 
vanity, to imagine that, when compoſitions of this nature, from 
their number, meet with fo much neglect, theſe pages will paſs 
under any other than the partial eyes of my friends, The cir- 
culation of a Sermon is but the ſilent and private circuit of a 
manuſcript. Without therefore deprecating public ſeverity, 
where public judgement will not be given, or attempting to ſhelter 
under apology what obſcurity will ſufficiently ſcreen; I lay 
theſe few lines before you, gentlemen, in particular, and my 
friends in general, with the ſincereſt wiſhes that they may 


confirm your convictions of the truth they contain, and with the 


warmeſt thanks for that zealous ſupport, to which I am in- 
debited for a degree of profeſſional encouragement that has ex- 
geeded my moſ? ſanguine expectations. 
Jam, gentlemen, 
your much-obliged friend, 
| and humble ſervant, 


JOSEPH FAIWCETT. 


HEBREWS x. 25. 


Nor FORSAKING THE ASSEMBLING of 
YOURSELVES TOGETHER AS THE MAN» 


3 NER OF JOME 18. 


A LL nations, in all ages, have made 
a practice of aſſembling themſelves 
together, for the purpoſe of worſhipping 
God. In every language under heaven, the 
| pardon of fin, and the protection of Pro- 
| vidence, have been publicly implored; and 
common benefits, with united praiſe, ac- 
| knowledged. In different places, religion 
| 
| 


| has worn very different forms, but has, 
| | B every 
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every where, made a public appearance. 
This impulſe of nature to make, in ſome 
mode or other, devotion vifible, and to meet 
one another in religion, all mankind have 
concurred to indulge. In the approbation 
and countenance of this decent cuſtom, all 
claſſes of ſecular condition, all caſts of na- 
tional character, all ranks of intellect, and 
all forms of government, have harmoniouſly 


conſented: and, to the collected wiſdom and 


authority of man in ſupport of it, 9 
God has added his own. 


It is then a circumſtance not more me- 
lancholy than remarkable, that à practice, 


thus prompted by nature, approved by rea- 


ſon, and preſcribed by revelation, ſhould 
be moſt neglected by the moſt enlightened 
profeſſors of the moſt luminous of all re- 
ligions. In times of leſs religious light and 
liberality than theſe, the temple was a 
place of univerſal reſort ; by perſons of in- 
ferior information upon religious ſubjects, 
to what many Chriſtians have now attain- 
ed, it is conſcientiouſly reſorted to {till ; 

but 
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but by thoſe who are moſt diſtinguiſhed by ; 
religious knowledge it is too much de- 
ſerted. 

To me it appears to be at once a ſubject 
for ſorrow and for ſurpriſe, that the in- 
creaſe of religious light ſhould diminiſh re- 
ligious warmth ; that the noon of truth 
ſhould ſhed a damp upon devotion, un- 
known to the night of error; that, where 
Chriſtianity is moſt uncorrupted, and has 
leaſt reaſon to hide her head, the public. 
exhibition of her ſhould be moſt neglected ; 
that the viſibility of the church ſhould de- 
creaſe in proportion as the beauty of truth 
adorns her. —Why is it, Chriſtians, that we | 
cannot depart from ſuperſtition and enthu- 
ſiaſm, without bidding farewel to religion | 
and decency ? | 

Our Bibles forbid us to “ forſake the 
« aſſembling of ourſelves together; our 
fore-fathers have built us places of public 
worſhip, and ſet us an example of frequent- 
ing them,—our government has ſet apart a 
pe tion of time for the performance of this 

| 2x office, 
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office,. our neighbours upon the continent, 


our brethren of mankind in all parts of the 


world, whatever errors we aſcribe to their 
religion, are regular in their obſervance of 
its public rites ;—but we, at once, diſtegard 
the directions of Scripture, — depart from 


the piety of our laws, —degenerate from the 


cuſtom of our anceſtors, —diſſent from the 


devotion of foreigners ;— and thoſe hours, 


that ſhould be devoted to the public worſhip | 
of almighty God, are, in England, ſacred to 
diverſion and conſecrated to recreation, 

At the cloſe of this our temporary aſſo- 
ciation in the celebration of divine worſhip, 
1 know not how I can better improve this 
parting hour than by employing it in ear- 


neſtly recommending to you a conſtant and 


ſcrious attendance upon the public ordi- 
nances of religion; by which I would not 
be underſtood to inculcate, as a duty, the 
dedication of bis part of this day to public 
worſhip. For, although I have undertaken 


to conduct an evening ſervice, from a de- 


lire to promote the improvement of any 
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who may be diſpoſed to attend upon it, yet, | 


I have always been free to confeſs, when- 
ever I have had occaſion to mention them, 
that I conſider religious ſervices of this na- 
ture in no other light than that of diſcre- 
tionary offices of devotion, meritorious in 
thoſe who engage in them with an honeſt 
deſire to derive improvement from them, 
but in no reſpect binding upon any. What 
I would now exhort you to, as being your 
„ bounden duty and ſervice,” is an habi- 
| tual and devout attendance upon the re- 
gular ſervice of the ſeveral churches or 
chapels to which you may reſpectively be- 
long. 

In recommending public worſhip to you, 
I intreat your attention to the following 
conſiderations. 

I ſet out with aſking you, if, diveſting 
yourſelves of prejudice, and regarding with 
an impartial eye the public worſhip of God, 
you do not immediately perceive an INNATE 

RECTITUDE in it? To adore together the 
Maker of all, —for mercies, in common en- 


| 7 | Joyed, 
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Joyed, to bleſs God in company, —for mer. 
cies, in common wanted, to aſk with united 
ſupplication, — is a cuſtom which carries 
with it at firſt ſight an air of beauty and 
decency. It is right in itſelf, that private 
neceſſities and private obligations ſhould 
be privately expreſſed before God. It is 
right in itſelf, that domeſtic prayer ſhould 


implore, and domeſtic praiſe acknowledge, 


domeſtic bleflings ; and it is alſo, and for 


the ſame reaſons, right in itſelf, that the 


public voice ſhould cry to heaven for pub- 
lic mercies, and that thoſe who enjoy the 
felicities of the ſame climate, the protection 
of the ſame laws, the poſſeſſion of the ſame 
liberties, the illuminations of the ſame re- 
ligion, ſhould together return their thanks 
to the Almighty for them. The propriety 


of this practice is rather an object of im- 


mediate perception than of labored proof. 
I will not injure the ſubject by a formal ar- 
gument ; let any man, with an unprejudiced 
eye and an entire ſurrender of his mind to 
the power of native ſentiment and ſenſibi- 

lity, 
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lity, contemplate for a moment the public 
appearance of this day, — the ſtill ſtreet, — 
the cloſed ſhop, — the concealed merchan- 
diſe, — the deſerted mart, — the filent ex- 
change,—the ſolitary theatre, the buſineſs 
of this world at a ſtop, —all terreſtrial pur- 


ſuits making a ſolemn pauſe, — the eyes of 


mankind turned away at once from earth, 
and lifted up to heaven; — nobles, ſtateſ- 
men, magiſtrates, monarchs, falling down, 
with mechanics, peaſants, and paupers, be- 
fore the throne of HioH HEAVEN, crying 
out, as with one voice. Behold, O Lord 
% God omnipotent, our little diſtinctions 
all blended in thy preſence, —here we all 
&* are equal, —for, here we all are nothing! 
Let any mari of an uncorrupted mind, who 
has any feeling of ' decorum, who 1s at all 
ſuſceptible of what is beautiful and beco- 
ming, ſurvey this ſcene, if it be poſſible, with 
an attentive eye, without an intuitive diſ- 
cernment and inſtinctive feeling of its in- 


herent rectitude: TI leave him to the voice 
of nature. 


But 
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But this inſtitution is not only proper in 


itſelf, but productive of great good. Per- 
mit me to point out to you the religiaqus 


and moral ADvAN TAGES to be derived 
from public worſhip, by thoſe who attend 
upon it, in the exerciſe of correſponding 


ſentiments and feelings. This ſuppoſition 
I beg you to keep in your eye, as I ſhall 


carry it along with me in all that I have to 
ſay under this head. 


In the firſt place, public worſhip has an 


obvious tendency to ANIMATE DEVOTION: 
Upon the ſuppoſition, that he, who abſents 


himſelf from the ſocial exerciſes of piety, 


is ſincere in his profeſſion, to preſerve the 
ſpirit of religion without the aſſiſtance of 
its ceremonies, he certainly overlooks the 
moſt powerful of all methods of ſtirring it 
up from time to time. 


Our ſenſe of the divine greatneſs is incon- 
ceivably enlivened by public acts of homage. 
As the ſtrong expreſſion of any ſentiment 
renders it more ſtriking to the mind that is 
incapable of repreſenting it to itſelf in ſo 

lively 
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lively a manner; public worſhip being, in 
the apprehenſion of ſuch creatures as we, 
more expreſſive and repreſentative of the 
divine Majeſty than any private honors we 
are able to offer, is the moſt powerful me- 


thod we can employ of impreſſing that idea 


upon our minds. Each individual 1s pe- 
netrated by that potent expreſſion to which 
each contributes, but which none can alone 
ſupply. The teſtimony of a community, at 
one moment, to the ſupremacy of God, 1s 
more loud and roufing to the mind than 
the ſmall voice of pious ſoliloquy. We aſ⸗ 
ſociate, with a multitude, ideas of peculiar | 
ſolemnity ; we conceive that the worſhip, 
which ariſes to the Almighty from a con- 
courſe of people, gives him more glory than 
that which is paid him by detached indivi- 


duals. When we aſſemble together to ſet 


forth his moſt worthy praiſe, we ſeem to 
ourſelves to lay upon his altar our moſt. 
magnificent offering !—This, you will ſay, 
is a feeling in which there is more of fancy 
than philoſophy ;—be it ſo,—we are crea- 

C tures: 
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tures of feeling and of fancy, and we never 


ſhew our folly. more than, when aſpiring - 


to wiſdom, we endeavour to get above the 
ground upon which we were made to walk, 
and affect to fly without wings. Thoſe per- 
ſons who deſpiſe public worinip, conſidered 
in this light, act inconſiltently with the feel- 


ings by which, upon other occaſions, they 


allow themſelves to be governed. Can any 
real addition of glory, they aſk, be rendered 
to the Deity by the pageantry of public 
homage? Is the great Spirit to be flattered 
by the appearance of a croud before the 
footſtool of his throne ?—I will anſwer the 
ings and public feſtivals convey any plea- 
ſure to thoſe. deceaſed patriots, in honour 


of whom they are held? © Can honar's 


* voice provoke the ſilent duſt?” — Yet 
thoſe perſons who affect a totally diſpaſſio- 
nate and diſembodied ſpirituality upon reli- 


gious ſubjects, on occaſions of this nature, 
abandon their falſe refinement, and ſur- 
render themſelves up to their imagination 


and 


queſtion by another! — Do popular meet- 
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and affections. Without conſidering the 
inſenſibility of the dead to the reſpect that 
is paid them, they give way to a feeling 
they have, that they are doing honor to 
departed merit; they are pleaſed with an 
opportunity of giving vent, to the venera- 
tion they feel, in the moſt copious and point- 
ed manner they are capable of. — Now, as 
combined endeavours of this nature, to 
honor thoſe among the virtuous dead who 
have left communities their debtors, al- 
though not attended with any real benefit 
to the objects of them, and although they 
reflect no more real glory upon their me- 
mory than the commemorations of private 
parties and domeſtic circles, have yet a be- 
neficial influence upon thoſe perſons them- 
ſelves who pay theſe poſthumous honors, 
by kindling in their minds, at ſuch moments, 
a more lively admiration and prouder emu- 

lation of the characters they thus forcibly 
applaud : in like manner, though the col- 
lective worſhip of mankind renders no more 
real glory to the Almighty than the ſepa- 
C2” - = mAbs 
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rate praiſe of ſolitary worſhippers, it tends, 8 
notwithſtanding, to elevate our conceptions 


of his Majeſty. We may coldly reflect in 
ſolitude, that God is the ſovereign of the 


world; but, when we ſee his ſervants on 
every ſide of us acknowledging his domi- 
nion, when we behold our neighbours 


around us going up to their reſpective tem- 
ples, to © worſhip, and bow down, and to 
& kneel, before the Lord their Maker,” and 
reflect, that our countrymen in general are, 


at the ſame moment, employed in the ſame 
manner; the idea of the univerſal King ap- 


pears before us with all its ſtate and ſplen- 
dor about it! We ſee him, as it were, ſeat- 
ed upon his throne! A kneeling nation, a 
proſtrate people, impreſſes us with a pro- 


founder reverence for the great and only 
t Potentate !'—Let not this inſpiring ſpec- 
tacle be impoveriſhed by any abſence of ours 


from the aſſemblies of religion |! 

The veneration of man for his Maker 
ſtands in need of pungent ſtimulation from 
time to time, Every religion has had re- 


courſe 
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courſe to ſome kind or other of it. The 


Greek adorned his temple and decorated his 
worſhip with a profuſion of ornament, that, 
in the performance'of his religious offices, 
every thing around him might remind him 


of the grandeur of his gods, and enliven his 


pious reverence. The Jew erected, for his 
great Jehovah, a ſtupendous palace; he felt 
for his ark a deeper reſpect when it reſted 


in that © houſe of cedar” than when it 


« dwelt within curtains.” He beheld the 
big, the vaſt, veneration of his country for 
the living God expreſſed in that ample 
dome, that ſwelling effort of exhauſted art, 
that dazzling diſplay of boundleſs wealth ! 
He beheld, as it were, the collected riches 
and ingenuity of the world preſented to 
e the King of all the earth.” The ſplen- 
dor of the offering illuſtrated to his eye 
the glory of the object. And, ſo far as he 
did not ſuffer himſelf to ſappoſe, that the 
magnificence of the place increaſed the merit 
of the worſhip, or that either the divine 
preſence or propitiouſneſs was contracted 
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within thoſe walls, ſpacious as they were, — 
while he permitted the grandeur of the 
edifice only to aſſiſt in lifting his mind to 
that *© high and lofty one, who inhabiteth 
« eternity,” and whom © the heayen of 
e heavens cannot contain, —while he al- 
lowed it only to enliven that ſentiment of 
the divine omnipreſence which accompa- 
nied the conſecration of that celebrated 


houſe of prayer, he might be ſaid to have 


derived a devotional advantage from it. 
Conſidered in this view, in the dimenſions, 
the conſtruction, and materials, of that 
coſtly fabric, there was more than art, there 
was more than wealth, —there was alſo wiſ- 
dom. And, although in this more advanced 


period of the human hiſtory, when the hu- 


man mind is become more enlightened and 


manly in religion; and under the Chriſtian | 


diſpenſation, whoſe genius is ſimplicity ; it 
would be idle to inſiſt upon the neceſſity of 
any auxiliaries of this nature to pious hu- 


mility and awe; yet he, who ſhould declare 


himſelf to be folemnized, and aſſiſted in 
the 
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the exerciſe of a proper reverence in the 
preſence of his Maker, by any operation 
upon his ſenſes, whether the awful ſtruc- 
ture of a temple, or a ſerious piece of mu- 
ſic, or the poſture of kneeling, or any ce- 
remony of a ſober, decent, and ſignificant, 
nature, would make a confeſſion, of which 
I know not that he would have any reaſon. 
to be aſhamed, though a perſon. of under= 
ſtanding and a profeſſor of Chriſtianity z at 
the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, that it 
is the tendency of much ceremony to ſeduce 
into ſuperſtition and to diſſipate reflection, 
and more eſpecially of that which is of an 
exceſſively exhilarating nature, to kindle a 
tranſport in which the mind 1s tempted to 
reſt as the whole of piety, to attract that 
attention to external objects, which ought 
to be engaged by ſpiritual, and, like the 
potent provocatives that are applied to the 
ſenſual appetites, to promote the untimely 
decay of religious paſſion. — But, that ex- 
citement to devout veneration, which I am 
now recommending to your uſe, will only 
gently 
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gently ſtimulate, without either corrupting 
or exhauſting the heart, and is of a nature 
fo ſimple, that I may venture to propoſe it 
to you without running any riſk of affront- 
ing the refinement and purity of your reli- 
gion.—I am not inviting your attention to 
the grandeur of architecture, — the pomp 
of ſacrifice, the grove's religious gloom, — 
the cenſer's fragrant cloud, — the ſkilful 
ſwell of folemn ſong, — the ſacred concert 
of pſalteries and harps,—the trumpet's pe- 
netrating tones, or the high ſounding 
« cymbals :, call not your attention to 
the place of worſhip, to the mode of wor- 
ſhip, —but to the worſhippers themſelves, — 
Behold! a convocation of intelligent crea- 
tures in the preſence of their Creator! — 
the nobleſt works of God aſſembled toge- 
ther to adore their Maker! —all ranks and 
conditions convened to acknowledge the 
dominion of God !— the lordly knee bent 
before the Lord of Lords!“ - the crown- 
ed head uncovered in the auguſt preſence- 
room of the great King! —* Thine, O 
Lord, 


(7 1 
« Lord, is the greatneſs, and the power, 
e and the majeſty, and the victory; for, all 
ce that is in the earth, and all that is in the 


* heavens, is thine; thine is the kingdom, 


O God, and thou art exalted as head 
above all! This ſublime ſentence—you 


may read in your Bible, —you may ſay it to 
yourſelves; but, when you hear ſociety ſay 


it in this ſolemn and audible tone, all the 


ſentiment of it ſinks into the ſoul with its 


whole weight.—So much religious aſſiſtance 
as this we have none of us any reaſon to be 
aſhamed of receiving from the ſenſes. — 80 
much religious ſcenery as this 1s a needful 
ſtimulative to the pious reverence of man; 
and it is of itſelf a ſufficient one, —tempe- 
rate, but powerful, —moſt ſober and chaſte, 
yet moſt ſtriking and impreſſive. 

Nor has the ſociety of our fellow-crea- 
tures, in our acts of worſhip, a more pow- 
erful tendency to enlarge our conceptions 
of the divine greatneſs than to enliven our 
views of the goodneſs of God. I enter my 


cloſet, —T think there of perſonal benefits, — 
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it is, doubtleſs, an extenſive field for grati- 
tude to traverſe; —I am compelled to cry 
out, How precious have been thy 
** thoughts unto me, O God, how great is 
e the ſum of them!“ - But, when I enter 
my temple, my admiration of divine benig- 
nity riſes !—I meet a concourſe of creatures, 
to whom the Almighty has extended the 
care and kindneſs he has ſhewn to me! — 1 
hear a chorus of teſtimonies to the goodneſs 
of God! — The monuments of his mercy 
multiply around me ll look up not only to 


my Father, not only to my Friend, but to the 
Friend and Father of al/ / 


And as the company of our fellow-wor- 


ſhippers operates in theſe ways to animate 
our ideas of the divine Majeſty and bounty, 
it may be added, that ſocial worthip em- 
ploys the power of ſympathy to enliven all 
the ſentiments and feelings of devotion. — 
The religious reverence and eſteem, grati- 
tude and truſt, penitence and ſubmiſſion, 
which we feel together, we feel with double 
vivacity: — we are creatures of lively ſym- 

a pathies; — 
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pathies ;—in one another's joys, and griefs, 


and reſentments, we experience a conta- 


gion; we catch one another's hopes, —we 
catch one another's terrors;,—and devotion 
alſo is capable of being caught ;—we light 
our religious flame at each other's lamps. 
Indeed the power of ſympathy is ſuch as 
makes it ſurpriſing that any perſons, who 
pretend to the ſpirit of religion, ſhould 
neglect to join in ſocial worſhip, not only 
on account of the religious improvement, 
but likewiſe pleaſure to be derived from it, 


by a mind that is really poſſeſſed of devoti- 


onal ſenſibility, and capable of pious plea- 
ſare. One would imagine that, to his en- 
tertainment, who 1s ſuſceptible of any in 
the contemplation of his Creator, the ſo- 
ciety of his fellow-creatures muſt make a 


conſiderable addition. We ſeek, in their 


company, an increaſe of all our other plea. 
ſures. In all our recreations, whether of 
an innocent or a criminal nature, we love 
to have companions. The ſenſualiſt re- 


quires the ſocial circle as well as the ſump- 
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tuous board. The admirer of muſic, or 
painting, or poetry, never ſo exquiſitely 
enjoys the entertainment theſe elegant arts 
afford him as when others ſhare it with 
him. And muſt not then the truly pious 
look up to heaven with double dehght, when 
the eyes of their fellow-dependents upon 
providence are directed the ſame way? Am 
I uncharitable in ſuſpecting the ſincerity of 
him, who profeſſes to preſerve the ſenti- 
ment of devotion in the abſence of all ce- 


remony, without pretending to deny that 


religious creed in which the public worſhip 


of this country is founded, and without be- 


ing addicted to ſolitude in his other enjoy- 


ments? Who neglects devotional aſſocia- 


tions, without being in other reſpects un- 
ſocial? Who frequents muſical meetings, 
dramatic meetings, feſtive meetings, and 
affects the hermit only in religion 
But the beneficial influence of ſocial of- 
fices of piety is not confined to devotion; 
CHARITY partakes of the benefit. By wor- 
ſhipping together, we learn to live together 
| in 


E 
in amity. We meet one another at the foot- 
ſtool of divine benignity. There, if at all 
we enter into the ſentiment of the ſitua- 
tion, we cannot avoid regarding each other 
with a benignant eye. This aſſociation 
goes along with us into the world; — when 


we meet each other there, we remember 


where before we met, and kindneſs accom- 

panies the recollection. 
And, as ſocial worſhip tends to enliven 
our devotional feelings and endear us to 
one another in this immediate and mecha- 
nical manner, it alſo ultimately promotes 
our moral improvement, by exciting a ſe- 
rious RE COLLECTION of that MORAL Go- 
VERNMENT of God, which is our funda- 
mental motive to the whole of duty. This 
ſalutary recollection is not only implied in 
that ſupplicatory addreſs to the Almighty, 
which is the ſubſtance of public worſhip, 
but is forcibly rouſed and rendered impreſ- 
ſive by that preceptive addreſs to man, and 
direct appeal to conſcience, which is its 
cuſtomary appendage. The common apo- 
logy 
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logy for abſence from public inſtruction is 
this: — The miniſter cannot tell me more 
t than I already know.” Perhaps he can- 
not, — perhaps he cannot tell you ſo much; 
— but he, that wants not a teacher, .may 
want a remembrancer. The firſt reception 
of truth is of no avail, if not followed by 
the retention of it; repetition therefore is 
as neceſſary as information. What moſt of 
us want 1s, not the firſt introduction of 
truth to our minds, but ſuch a frequent 
recurrence of it as ſhall terminate in its re- 
ſidence there, and render it preſent and 
operative in the hour of action. We do 
not ſo much require to be acquainted as to 
be impreſſed . with truth. We are not ig- 
norant of God, we are not ignorant of du- 
ty; but, we are forgetful of God, we are 
forgetful of duty. I do not ſuppoſe that 
any of you want to be informed, that there 
is a God; that there is a providence; that 
forſaken fin ſhall be forgiven ; that the bu- 
ried body ſhall be raiſed; that a day is ap- 
pointed for the trial of all mankind: I do 

5 not 


C 4k | 
not ſuppoſe that any of you require to be 
told that, in order to pleaſe God, 1 25 ne- 
ceſſary to do juſtice, to love mercy, to live 
ſoberly. —I take it for granted you are all 
acquainted with theſe heads of chriſtian faith 
and chriſtian practice. — Some of you, — 
many of you, — may be more enlightened. 
| You may be critically acquainted with the 
Scriptures. You may be nice and clear 
caſuiſts. You may underſtand the eternal 
foundation of morals. Philoſophy may. 
have concurred with revelation to confirm 
and fortify your faith in the being and pro- 
vidence of God. You may be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the evidences of Chriſtianity, 


and able to defend it againſt the attacks of 


the infidel.— This may poſſibly be the caſe 
with many now preſent.—It is certainly the 
caſe with many in this enlightened age, 
who do not belong to either of the learned 
profeſſions. In ſuch an age, — in ſuch a 
country,—in ſuch a metropolis,—as this, — 
that preacher muſt polleſs more than a ſmall 
portion of vanity, who, in looking round 
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upon a numerous audience, does not be- 
lieve it to be more than probable, that there 
are many around his pulpit, whom it is not 
in his power to inſtruct, — But the beſt in- 
formed Chriſtian may be unmindful of his 
faith; the firmeſt believer may forget his 
religion; the clear conviction may be cold; 
may want the affecting view, the practical 
impreſſion.—“ But I can perform this of- 
6 fice for myſelf. I can collect my thoughts 
e whenever I will; whenever I pleaſe, I 
t can fix them upon religious truth; there 
* is no neceſſity for going to church in or- 
«« der to reflect; I want no one to remind 
« me of my duty, I can remind myſelf,” — 
No doubt any man may recollect himſelf 
whenever and wherever he pleaſes; —ſtill, it 
is not pronouncing any very flattering pa- 
negyrie upon the clergy, it is not paying 
them any very extravagant compliment to 
preſume, that an order of men, whoſe ſole 
profeſſion it is to contemplate moral truth, 
—to ſurvey it again and again, — to view it 
on all its ſides, — to go round about it and 

obſerve 


( 25 ) 
obſerve all its aſpects, - to examine the paſ- 
ſions of human nature, — to explore the 
paſſes to the human heart, — to ſtudy. the 
arts of perſuaſion, and the methods of ad- 
dreſſing peculiarities of temper and cha- 
rafter with moſt effect; — it is not ſurely 
doing ſuch an order of men more than 
juſtice to ſuppoſe, that they may ſometimes 
be able to place religious and moral truths 
in ſome new /:ghts, calculated to ſtrike 
and ſtir the heart, in which they might not 
have preſented themſelves before to thoſe, 
who, however liberally educated, and how- 
ever diſpoſed to employ a part of their lej- 
ſure in reading and reflection, are, during 
the principal part of their time, engaged in 
active ſcenes; or to preſume, that it may 
ſometimes be in their power to preſs the 
practice of piety 775 virtue with an impor- 
tunity and animation, more likely to rouze 
moral reſolution, and urge to honorable ac+ 
tion, than ſolitary and filent contempla- 

tion. . 7 
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Such then is the religious and moral be- 
nefit to be derived from an attendance upon 
the public ordinances of religion. From 
what I have ſaid, I hope it is ſufficiently 
evident that, ſuppoſing thoſe perſons, who 
neglect public worſhip, to employ every 
other method of promoting their improve- 
ment in piety and virtue, they yet paſs over 
the moſt efficacious. But, alas! there is 
but too much room to fear, that thoſe who 
negleCt this, whatever their original inten- 
tions might be, do eventually neglect all 
others. I take it for granted, that he, who 
denies the neceſſity of public worſhip, de- 
nies alſo the neceſſity not only of all direct 
worſhip, but likewiſe of all hated ſeaſons for 
ſerious reflection. All theſe branches of 
religious diſcipline ſtand or fall together ; 
they all proceed upon the ſame principle, 
the neceſſity of regularly returning medita- 
tion. Thoſe, therefore, who ſuppoſe any 
one of theſe exerciſes to be of no 1mpor- 
tance, would, I conclude, allow none of 
them to be of any. The profeſſion, the 


principle, 


( 27 ) 

principle, of ſach perſons, with reſpect to 
virtuous cultivation, if. they have any at 
all, muſt be to leave religious conſideration 
to accidental leiſure ; and his knowledge of 
human nature is very ſmall, who requires 
to be told, that that buſineſs, whether 
it be ſpiritual or ſecular, which has not an 
appointed and appropriate place in the re- 

gular arrangement of our engagements and 
the original diſtribution of our time, will 
be likely to have no place at all. If © all 
« things are” not done in order,” many 
things muſt be left undone. _ 


Perhaps the enemy to public worſhip will 


fay, © what neceſlity is there for any reli- 
6 gious reflection at all ?” — To this con- 
feſſion, indeed, he muſt retreat, if he be 
puſhed and purſued upon the ſubject ;— 
to this ground he muſt retire : — © What 
e need have I of prayer or meditation ? 1 
ee pay my debts,—l obey the laws. —1 prac- 


e tiſe neither fraud nor violence, — I fow / 


* no feeds of ſedition among my fellow- 


«© citizens, —I foment no factions, —I lead 
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ce à harmleſs life, and hold a ſpotleſs name. 


his is plauſible language, language that 
will obtain the plaudit of more than half 
mankind. He who is not ſatisfied with 


ſuch a character, they will ſay, muſt be a 
ſour, ſevere, fatyriſt, a moroſe, melancholly, 
moraliſt. Such names muſt I, however, 
ſubmit to be called. My conſcience calls 
upon me to ſay, — my Bible commands me 
to declare, — and here, in the preſence of 


that God who breathed that conſcience into 


my breaſt and put that Bible into my hand, 
J ſolemnly pronounce, that ſuch a charac- 
ter as this, if it have nothing more to re- 
commend it than moral neutrality, will be 
found wanting, when weighed in thoſe ba- 
lances of eternal juſtice, which, upon an 
appointed day, will publicly weigh us all.— 
If this be all of duty, duty may, no doubt, 
be done without the aid of any meditation 
at all; but, the moment we open our eyes 
upon the nature of virtue, that moment we 
muſt ſee the neceſſity of diſcipline.— What, 

then, 18 virtue, ſincere, ſterling, chriſtian, 

virtue 


ö 
| 
| 
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virtue? To this point the queſtion comes: 


Ak your conſcience what it is, —conſult 


the Scriptures that contain it, and, as ſoon 
as you are convinced, as after an impartial 
peruſal of thoſe paſſages you neceſſarily 
will be, that the temper required of us im- 
plies not only decency of manners but an 
habitual ſecret indulgence of ſupreme re- 
verence and love, ſubmiſſion and truſt, to- 
wards almighty God; a continual exerciſe 
of kind affections and good wiſhes for all 
mankind; ſuch a decided and devoted re- 
gard to duty, as would be ſufficient to ſub- 
due a powerful temptation to a dehberate 
violation of its dictates, and which in the 
abſence of ſuch temptations cannot content 
itſelf with innocence, but aſpires to uſeful- 
neſs :—the moment you are convinced that 


this is the collected ſenſe of the New Teſta- 
ment, you will want no additional convic- 


tion of the neceſſity of ſelf- cultivation. 
To conclude this head, which has inſen- 
ſibly ſwelled beyond the bounds I had pre- 
{cribed, the more I conſider human nature, 

the 
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6 
the more I am convinced that, however be- 
ings above us of a more refined and ſpiri- 
tual nature, and dwelling under the more 
immediate and ſenſible government of God, 


may be able to maintain their virtuous ar- 


dour without attention to religious ſeaſons 
and ceremonies; for ſuch a creature as man, 
an incorporated ſpirit, engaged in occupa- 
tions that divert him from religious truth, 


there is an abſolute indiſpenſable need of 


fermal worſhip, verbal devotion, periodical 


recollection. In removing all ceremony 


from his religion, under an 1dea of refining 
it, he will reduce it to nothing. There is 
a degree, beyond which, if man attempt to 
rarify and ſubtilize his religion, he will 


cauſe it entirely to evaporate. Let it be 


remembered, that, if form occaſion a coarſe- 


neſs in religion and take from the fineneſs 


and delicacy of it, it is nevertheleſs neceſ- 
fary, in ſuch a nature as ours, to fix the 
feelings of religion, to prevent them from 
flying off, to condenſe them into character, 
and bind them in the breaſt ; without this, 
5 though 
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1 
though a few volatile and fleeting ſenti- 
ments of piety may occaſionally float 
through the mind, there will be no reli- 
gious permanency and conſiſtency. 

But, admitting public worſhip to poſſeſs 
no intrinfic excellence; admitting it alſo to 
contain no advantage for them who ſtand 
in need of no religious information, — an 
habitual abſence from it would ſtill require 
an apology. It yet remains to be denied, 
that ſociety owes to this inſtitution that 


DISTRIBUTION of RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


which it enjoys; and DEPENDS upon it for its 
continuance. | | 
Of that popular acquaintance with reli- 


gious truth, which diſtinguiſhes chriſtian 


from other times, this inſtitution is the pa- 


rent and the preſerver. Whatever was the 


light which reaſon threw upon religious 
ſubjects, it might be ſaid to have been put 
* under a buſhel ;” it glimmered in ſolitude, 
and gave no light to ſociety, The religious 
ſcience of pagan, like the erroneous ſanctity 
of. chriſtian, lands, was a uſeleſs recluſe, 

confined 
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( 32 ) 
confined in ſchools, concealed in academic 
groves. Chriſtianity has * ſet upon a hill” 
what before was buried, has taken retired 


truth from the ſhades, placed her upon 


© the top of high places,” and cauſed, her 
to © put forth her voice,” ſo that all the 
ſons of men may hear it.” The religion of 
nature not only wanted proof, it wanted 
alſo a trumpet ; Chriſtianity has ſupplied 
both. By appointing a public and periodi- 
cal proclamation of what it has diſcovered ; 
by commanding every believer in it to make 
a public profeſſion of his belief and ſurround 
the herald of religious truth, it has made a 
wiſe proviſion for the wide inſtruction of 
mankind. This inſtitution is the beauti- 
ful aqueduct that conveys the waters of life 
to all parts of ſociety. While this cuſtom 
is kept up, even the incurious in religion 
will receive information. If the enquirers 
after truth qre few, the followers of faſhion 
are numerous, and, whatever be the cauſe of 
attendance {upon public inſtruction, infor- 
mation will be the effect. A heathen phi- 
loſopher 
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loſopher might have judged for himſelf, 


how far it was his wiſdom or duty to teach 


the truth he knew. The ſcholars whom he 


inſtructed were left to their diſcretion, whe- 
ther they | {hould ſpread what they had learn- 
ed. A Deiſt in theſe days would have his 
own judgement only to aſk, if he ſhould 
Join I himſelf to a ſociety profeſſing natural 
religion, as a means of promoting the pro- 
pagation of it. But a believer ! in Chriſtia- 
nity 18 expreſſly commanded to connect him- 
ſelf With a Chriſtian ſociety for that end. 
A ſcholar of Chriſt is bound in duty to be- 
come a preceptor and publiſher of what he 
has been taught, not only in an immediate 


manner by inſtructing his family, but alſo 


to provide for the inſtruction of all, by ſup- 
porting the method which providence has 


appointed for this purpoſe. Every Chriſtian 
is under an indiſpenſable obligation to form 


a part of that vehicle, which God has ap- 
pointed for the conveyance of the Goſpel 
through all the earth and through all ages. 
Chriſtianity maketh her friends her chariot, 

x to 
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to bear her in triumph to the ends of the 


earth and to the end of time. He, there- 
fore, who makes his religious knowledge 
his plea for refuſing his hand to prop that 
inſtitution, to which he either immediately 


or ultimately owes it, and which is neceſ- 


ſary to convey it to others, will not find it 
an eaſy thing to clear himſelf from the 
charge either of ingratitude or inhumani- 


ty.—O man, —benighted in this region of 


intellectual darkneſs, wouldſt thou with- 


hold from thy brother the truth that has 
illuminated thee ? — Is it not as if the noc- 


turnal traveller ſhould ſay, © now the lamp 


tc of night has lighted nie home, let clouds, 
* whenever they will, involve it. I want 
te the ſilver guide no longer, nor care how 
et ſoon it ſets.” | 

Allow me to add, that public worſhip 


extends its beneficial influence even be- 


yond the walls within which it is cele- 
brated. In the ceremonies of religion God 
becomes viſible to thoſe who would not ſee 


him in his works, and who will not en- 
quire 
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5 
quire after him in his temple, The public 
commemoration of him is a memorial of 
him to thoſe who refuſe to join in it, and 


who, but for this, would never remember 


him at all, would entirely forget that 
<« there is a God that judgeth in the world.” 
Of ſuch a total oblivion of him, and eraſe- 
ment of all religious impreſſion, every ima- 
gination can paint the conſequence, — the 
unbridled violence of the wicked, — the re- 


turn of ſociety to the woods. — It is well 


for thoſe who would not have the flood- 
gates of human licentiouſneſs unfolded, and 
that wild torrent, which yet obeys ſome 
limit, overflow with foaming impetuoſity 
the earth, and ſweep away all human ſecu- 
rity and peace, — that, once a week, almigh- 
ty God © bows the heavens and comes 

«© down” before the eyes of the impious. 
Such then are the claims of this inſtitu- 
tion to the zealous ſupport of every faith= 
ful ſervant of God, and every true friend 
to himſelf and mankind. After having 
thus appealed to the ingenuous, if there be 
£2 not 


4 
not an innate grace and comelineſs in it; 
and attempted to point out the powerful 
tendency it has to improve the virtue of 
thoſe who attend upon it with a proper 


pirit, — to produce virtue in thoſe who at- 


tend upon it in compliance with cuſtom, — 
and to curb the vice of them that will not 
attend upon it at all:—I will conclude with 
reminding you of ſome peculiar circum- 
ſtances, in which all before me ſtand, which 
lay you under peculiar obligations to practiſe 
this duty. | 

I. You are an ENLIGUHTENED people. Such 
is the cloud of diſgrace, which the igno- 
rance of former worſhippers of God has 


throw over his worſhip, and which indeed 


ſome erroneous worſhippers continue to 
caſt over it ſtill, as has given but too much 


countenance to the ridicule which free- 


thinkers have thrown at religion. It is in 
your power to reſcue it from this infamy, 
and reſtore it to reſpect. Your education 
has raiſed you ſuperior to ſuperſtition and 
enthuſiaſm, You ſee the abſurdity of dark- 


ening 


3 5 
ening and disfiguring this day, or this place, 
with a © ſad countenance.” You are con- 
vinced, that a chearful face, on this as well 
as every other day, is not more agreeable to 
the eye of man than acceptable in the ſight 
of God. You perceive the blaſphemy of 
conſidering the performance of ritual duties 
as a diſcharge from moral obligations. You 
are aware of the guilt and folly of deſerting 
thoſe ſecular offices, upon which yourſelves 
and families depend for a decent ſubſiſtence, 
for daily and almoſt hourly public worſhip. 
You know that the ſphere of uſefulneſs is 
the molt ſacred temple of man; — that the 
ſhop, in which honeſt induſtry officiates, 1s 
conſecrated ground ;—that the board, upon 
which merchandiſe is viewed and money is 
counted, while the tongue of truth, while 
the balance of juſtice, is there, is an altar of 
religion; — that the worſhip of God, even 
on the day, and during the hour, devoted to 
his worſhip, is to give place, in all caſes of 
competition, to works of humanity ;—+that 
charity keeps no ſabbath; — that goodneſs 
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only reſts in the grave. Theſe are your ra- 
tional and manly ſentiments. The duties 
of religion adorned with the manners ariſing 
from ſuch ſentiments, with innocent chear- 
fulneſs, honorable induſtry, and generous 
humanity, will baniſh the ſmile from the 
ſcorner's face, and force him to regard re- 
ligion with reverence. Refuſe not to render 
it this ſervice. Decline not the opportu- 
nity you have of redeeming its decent ce- 
remonies from diſgrace. Do yourſelves this 
honor. Signalize yourſelves by this tri- 
umph. To be ſeparate at once from the 
ſuperſtitious and the licentious, the auſtere 
and the giddy, the bigoted and the unprin- 
cipled ; to unite, with religious deciſion, re- 
ligious candour; to be ſerious in a way that 
levity cannot laugh at, and to exerciſe wil- 


dom without being the mark of wit ;—will 
be a diſtinction of all others the moſt flat- 


tering. 
II. You are a HApry people. When we 
meet in the houſe of God, it 1s to render 


thanks for the benefits we have received in 


common. 


(- 429; 7) 


common. To give thanks for them is to 


call them to remembrance, and revolve them 


in our minds. I ſhould then think, that a 
people, diſtinguiſhed from every other under 


heaven by national felicity, muſt not only 


feel a peculiar obligation to ** enter the 
« gates of God with thankſgiving,” but 
muſt have a peculiar pleaſure in the per- 
formance of an office which leads them to 
recollect and rejoice in their common hap- 
pineſs. I am not inviting into their tem- 
ples, for the purpoſe of this commemo- 
ration, a people who are expoſed to earth- 
quake, to famine, to peſtilence, to inva- 


ſion, or to tyranny ; — but a people, whoſe 


air is ſalubrious, —whoſe ground is firm, — 
whoſe fields are fruitful, — whoſe govern- 
ment is free, —whoſe fortification is nature, 
—and whoſe guardian is God.—That this 
ſhould be the ſpot where the ſong of ſocial 
gratitude languiſhes,—this 1s not, Britons, 
as it ought to be.—<<-Praiſe the Lord, O“ 
happy people! Praiſe thy God, O“ en- 
viable nation! © for, he hath ſtrengthened 
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ee the bars of thy gates: he hath bleſſed 
ee thy children within thee. He maketh 
ee peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with 
e the fineſt of the wheat. He ſheweth his 
« word unto” Britain, * his ſtatutes and 
ce his judgements to” our iſle. He hath 
* not,” happieſt of countries, © dealt ſo 
te with any other nation” as he has dealt 
with thee! 

To conclude, — I am ſpeaking, for the 
moſt part, to perſons employed in TRADE, 
and RESIDENT 1n a very large, very buly, 


and very gay, METROPOL15s. I have ſaid that 


the regular return of moral recollection, 
which it is one deſign of public worſhip to 


promote, 1s neceſſary to preſerve the virtue 


of ſuch a creature as man, —it is peculiarly 
neceſſary to perſons in your ſituation. If 
the plea of moral independence, upon ſtated, 
forced, and formal, meditation on religious 
ſubjects, be allowed to any, let it be allow- 


ed to the literary man, who leads a con- 


templative life, amidſt the ſhades of retire- 
ment and the filence of ſolitude. To his 
mind 


"I 


(' ar ) 


mind moral reflections, among others, may 


in their turn ſpontaneouſly preſent them- 


ſelves. — Or, if it be allowed to any who 


are engaged in external occupation, let it 
be allowed to the huſbandman. There is a 
guietude in his employment, peculiarly fa- 
vorable and naturally inviting to reflection. 
There is a Iimplicity in his life that is ſin- 
gularly friendly to ſelf- collection and a ſober 
mind. The works and influences of nature 
alſo are perpetually before his eyes, and may 


poſſibly ſometimes force him to reflect upon 


the God of nature. Or lef it be granted to 
the mariner, that © goes down to the ſea 
ce in ſhips, and does bufinets in great wa- 
< ters,” the. © ſees the works of the Lord, 
« and his wonders in the deep.” To ſuch 
perſons there is at leaſt a chance that ſacred 
truth may ſometimes occur without being 
called. But this plea cannot, with any 
ſhadow of plauſibility, be urged by the me- 


chanic, the tradeſman, the merchant, in an 


immenſe and diſſipated city. In this metro- 
polis, ſnut out from the works of nature, 
f a G and 
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and ſurrounded only by the works of art, 
here is nothing to remind you of the wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs, of God. You 
are reminded only of the wiſdom and power 
of man. You are reminded' of the inge- 
nuity of inventors, — the ſkill of artificers, — 
the fancy of painters and ſculptors, - the 
taſte of architects, — the wit of poets, - the 
diſcoveries of philoſophers, the eloquence 
of orators, — the wiſdom of legiſlators ;—but 
you ſee nothing of the Creator here, unleſs 
by the power of inference and reflection. 
Here 1s nothing that of itſelf, and in an ir- 
reſiſtible manner, reminds you of HIS wiſ- 
dom and ulis power. — our attention is ar- 
tracted to plans of profit and to propoſals 
of pleaſure; you are called to the meeting 
of merchants and to the aſſemblies of plea- 
ſure; but here is nothing to draw your 
thoughts to Gop and puTyY, You muſt bend 
and force your minds that way. 

The rewards of rural induſtry, and ſafety 
in maritime ſituations, having a more cloſe 
and direct connection with the bleſſing of 


providence 


1 


providence than mercantile proſperity, have 
a more powerful tendency to excite, of 
themſelves, not only a ſpeculative attention 
to the hand of heaven, but likewiſe the 
feelings of religious gratitude and truſt. 
The tiller of the ground plows and fows,— 
his operation 1s at an end,—he cannot call 
one ray or one drop from heaven. In the 
deſcending ſhower he beholds the direct gift 
of providence. — In the ſunſhine of nature 
he ſees the {mile of heaven upon his fields, — 
If it would pleaſe God to ſend rain or 
e to ſend ſunſhine” is the proverbial pre- 
face to all the wiſhes he expreſſes for an al- 
teration in the weather. — The ſailor alſo, 
when toſſed by the tempeſt which God has 
raiſed, muſt look to God to appeaſe it. He 
cannot bid a ſingle billow ſubſide, a 
ſingle blaſt be ſtill. © Then they cry 
e unto the Lord in their trouble, and 
« he bringeth them out of their diſtreſſes. 
« He maketh the ſtorm a calm, ſo that 
e the waves thereof are ſtill.” But trade 
is entirely an artificial ſituation, in which a 
confluence of ſecond cauſes obtrude them- 


G 2 ſelves 
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ſelves upon the attention, ſtand between 
God and man, and eclipſe the firſt Mover of 
all things. By this cloud of ſurrounding 
inſtruments, the attention of the adven- 
türer, in this walk of life, is apt to be totally 
accupied. In calculating his gains, his 
own diligence, ſkill, or ſpeculation, are the 
objects that preſent themſelves to his mind, 
to account for his ſucceſs and to receive his 
compliments. When his filver, and his 
& gold, is multiplied, and all that he has 
is multiplied, then he ſays, in his heart, 
e my own arm, and the might of my hand, 

e hath gotten me this wealth.“ With 
% my wiſdom and with my een 
« I have gotten me riches.” 

But, in ſuch afituationas this, the ſurround- 
ing ſcene is not only of ſuch a nature as not 
immediately to ſuggeſt the idea of almighty 
aid; here is alſo a multiplicity and ſucceſſion of 
objects, by which the thoughts are ſcartered, 
and conſequently the neceſſity conſiderably in- 
creaſed for efforts of reflection, In the labors 


of 


( 45 ) 
of the field there is a franguillity inviting to 
meditation. In a life devoted to theſe taſks 
there is alſo a unity of attention and pur- 
ſuit, by which the mind is in no danger of 
being diſtracted: but the mercantile walk 
is perplexed with variety of plan; and large 
cities contain a croud of objects, that divide 
the mind and draw it from itſelf. 

But, farther, in ſuch a ſituation as yours, 
your attention is not only diflipated, ſo as 
to make it peculiarly neceſſary from time to 
time to collect your thoughts, and call them 
to thoſe objects from which they are divert- 
ed; you are alſo peculiarly tempted to do 
wrong, — tempted, by intereſt, to injuſtice, — 
by rivalſhip, to envy,—by injury, to reſent- 
ment, — by pleaſure, to intemperance. Here 
is a ſcope for fraud to which the probity of 
the ruſtic is not expoſed, — Here are irrita- 
ting colliſions of oppoſite intereſts, by which 
neither the buſy peaſant nor the muſing ſo- 
litary is diſcompoſed. — Here are cails to 
voluptuouſneſs which the villager does not 

hear,-I would not diſguſt you with coarſe 

| and 


and indelicate inſinuation. I will not ſup- 
poſe you in any danger of being betrayed 
into lawleſs injuſtice, or ſanguinary anger, 
or ſhameleſs riot. But there 7s danger, leſt 
a ſucceſſion of petty temptations to trivial 
inſincerities and artifices ſhould ſteal,” ſtep 
by ſtep, upon the mind, deſtroy by degrees 
the nicety and clearneſs of honor, and re- 
lax the ſturdy ſtiffneſs of unbending inte- 
grity; there is danger, leſt the continual 

jarrings of contending intereſts ſhould in- 
| ſenſibly ſour the temper, and produce a 
_ gradual miſanthropy there is danger, leſt 
the multitude of ſurrounding amuſements 
ſhould ſeduce you into a ſufficient degree 
of diffipation, to enervate the noble energies 
of your nature, and introduce an effeminacy 
of ſpirit, that ſhall unfit you either for 
wreftling with adverſity, or ſtruggling with 
difficulty in any honorable cauſe to which 
duty may call you out ;—unleſs theſe con- 
tinually operating and inſidiouſly encroach- 
ing tendencies are counteracted by a jealous 
vigilance, and by diligent endeavours to 


cheriſh 


{ 47. ? 
cheriſh the ſpirit of * charity, and 
fortitude. 


Survey then your ſituation, inhabitants 
of this extenſive town, and ſurvey it with a 
ſerious eye;—confider it well; count your 
dangers.—At once, diſtracted by hurry, dif- 
fepated by variety, —agitated by paſſion, —and 
attracted by temptation; — you mult fly to 
your temples and to your cloſets; —or, you are 
ruined :—relaxed 1n principle, corrupted at 
heart, if not ſtained with viſible vice ;—an 
eaſy conqueſt for powerful temptation, if not 
actually overcome;—feeble, if not fallen. 
O London! imperial city! how properly 
to thee may be ſaid, what the ſolemn ſecre- 
tary of heaven addreſſed to an ancient 
church: I know thy charity.” All na- 
tions know it ;—thou pattern of public hu- 
manity to all the earth !—And, when I behold 
thee ſpreading a maternal wing over the 
ſons and daughters of poverty and diſtreſs, 
hen ] ſee thee adopting deſerted infancy 
and cheriſhing indigent age, — giving bread 
to the hungry, health to the ſick, and 
knowledge 


( 45 ) 
knowledge to the ignorant; — providing 
ſhelter and reſtoration for wandering rea- 
ſon, — and retirement and penitence for 
fallen virtue: — when I behold the readineſs 
and liberality of thine occaſional contribu- 
tions for the widow and the orphan, and 
obſerve the generoſity that is ſo generally 
exerciſed by thy traffickers and merchants, 
(in this reſpect eminently © the honorable 
ce of the earth,) towards infolvent induſ- 
try hen I behold theſe fair and amiable 
works of thine: — I cannot but lament that 
almighty God © has” aught © againſt thee.” 
Why do not thy prayers and thine alms 
* go up together for a memorial before 
„ him?” — Aſſert, my countrymen, the 
ſincerity of your charity, by adding to the 
ſocial, the ſacred, duties, —Prove to all man- 
kind, that you put your names upon liſts 
of benevolent ſubſcribers, from a better mo- 
tive than either pecuniary indifference, or 
proud emulation, or moody ſenſibility ;,— 
make it evident that it proceeds from that 
ſteady principle of regard to God, to recti- 

tude, 


. 
tude, and to ſociety, which attracts together 
all the ſeveral virtues, cauſes them all to 
cohere in the temper, and to form that true 
integr ity of character which Wp at- 
tacks in vain, 


I aſk your pardon for this trial of your | 
patience. . My ſolicitude to enforce a prac- 


tice, that appears to me of the firſt impor- 
tance, has carried me farther than I was a- 


ware, I thank you for your attention to- 


night, and on every former one; if, to that 
favor, you will add a faithful improvement 
of whatever I have ſaid this ſeaſon, which 


has received the aſſent of your underſtand- 


ings, the ſum of my obligations will be 
complete, | f 

I was never able to bid you farewel, nor 
am I now, without feeling myſelf affected 
with that uncertainty, which the length of 


our approaching ſeparation creates, of our 


ever meeting again upon this occaſion, That 
we ſhall not ali reſume our ſeats, appears to me 
to be probable, when I think only of morta- 

H ly. 
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lity, and throw my eye over this number. 
In that time, it is poſſible, eternal ſilence 
may arreſt my tongue, and more than poſ- 
ſible, that ſome ear, on which it now ſtrikes, 
may be ſealed for ever! You are ſaid to 
« come forth as flowers, and to be cut 
e down.” —— The moſt flouriſhing among 
you may feel the ſcythe before your fields 
will feel it.—Hear me then, each individual, 
as if for the laſt time, while, with all the 
ſolemnity his preſence can inſpire, in whoſe 
hand is alike thy breath, and mine, I exhort 
thee to live in ſuch a manner, that, when- 
ever thy laſt hour ſhall come, thou mayeſt 
meet it with the manly compoſure, with 
which it becomes a Chriſtian to die. 

I wiſh you all the ſincereſt happineſs, 
every perſonal and domeſtic enjoyment, and, 
more eſpecially, that ſweet and ſacred 
peace, which reſults from a clear conſcience, 

a chearful faith, and an unclouded pro- 


ſpe of eternal life, In the valley of 
trouble, 


65 
trouble, - upon the pillow of death, and | 
before the tribunal of God, — peace be with | 
you all! Amen, f i 
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